CHARLES   DICKENS

the general spirit of his work. Some years ago Mr
Bechhofer Roberts published a full-length attack on
Dickens in the form of a novel (This Side Idolatry),
but it was a merely personal attack, concerned for
the most part with Dickens's treatment of his wife.
It dealt with incidents which not one in a thousand
of Dickens^ readers would ever hear about, and
which no more invalidate his work than the second-
best bed invalidates Hamlet. All that the book really
demonstrated was that a writer's literary personality
has little or nothing to do with his private character.
It is quite possible that in private life Dickens was
just the kind of insensitive egoist that Mr Bechhofer
Roberts makes him appear. But in his published
work there is implied a personality quite different
from this, a personality which has won him far more
friends than enemies. It might well have been
otherwise, for even if Dickens was a " bourgeois ",
he was certainly a subversive writer, a radical, one
might truthfully say a rebel. Everyone who has
read widely in his work has felt this. Gissing, for
instance, the best of the writers on Dickens, was any-
thing but a radical himself, and he disapproved of
this strain in Dickens and wished it were not there,
but it never occurred to him to deny it. In Oliver
Twist, Hard Times, Bleak House, Little Dorrit,
Dickens attacked English institutions with a ferocity
that has never since been approached. Yet he
managed to do it without making himself hated, and,
more than this, the very people he attacked have
swallowed him so completely that he has become a
national institution himself. In its attitude towards
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